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comprehending, may be allowed; but cAkifs onslaught,
though absolutely free from the grossness wherewith earlier
writers were wont to assail their enemies, is too embittered
wholly to command our sympathies and, if we may judge
of other charges by the somewhat childish criticisms passed
on Pertev's literary works, too prejudiced to carry with it
complete conviction.

As I have said before, it is in his prose alone that cAkif
Pasha ranks with the reformers; in his poetry, the amount
of which is small, he is content to proceed upon the old
lines. He was a learned man, according to the learning of
the ancients, and his learning is manifested in his verses.
None but a scholar and a thinker could have written his
most famous poem, the <cAdam Qasidasi', the 'Qasida of
Nothingness'. This well-known poem is perhaps the most
terrible in all Turkish literature; the 'Chute des Feuilles9 of
Millevoye has been called the Marseillaise of the Melan-
choly, this qasfda of cAkif Pasha might be styled the Mar-
seillaise of the Pessimists; it is the very paean of despair.
Other poets have found delight in singing of beauty and of
love, others again have lost themselves in ecstasy dreaming
of some far-off union with the Divine, but cAkif can derive
no comfort save from the fondly cherished hope that for
him and all existent things there comes after a brief season
eternal annihilation. Life has so dealt by this man that the
very idea of it in any form is hateful to him; the life of
this world is an intolerable burden, the existence of the
blessed in Paradise is a weary strain, even the vague im-
personal state of Being which is the mystic's goal is more
than he can bear; in absolute extinction only does he hope
to gain the longed-for rest. This qasi'da is a qasida in form
alone; it is dedicated to no Sultan or Vezir, it eulogises
no one; here the qasida merely happens to be the parti-